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EXCAVATIONS AT OLD LACHISH. 
By Chas. F. Kent, Ph. D., 

The University of Chicago. 

Doubtless one of the reasons why Oriental study has re- 
ceived such an impetus during the present decade throughout 
the world is to be traced to the remarkable discoveries which 
have given to scholars not only a few fragments but com- 
pletely new literatures. Assyriology and Egyptology can 
even now be designated exact sciences. The Hittite language, 
the last to be conquered, promises ere long to be no more a 
sphinx to the student. Heretofore the capital and energy of 
the explorer have been chiefly expended in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, and with most gratifying results. 
The finds have given us an infinitely broader and truer 
knowledge of Hebrew language, life and literature ; but until 
very recently practically no organized excavations have been 
carried on in the land which gave that literature birth. This 
is not due to a lack of suitable sites. The tells of old Jericho, 
Shiloh, Kadesh, and the ruins of a hundred more famous old 
towns, are most tempting fields. But the attitude of the 
Turk toward all discovery, the apparent meagerness of an- 
cient Hebrew remains, and the fact that interest has been 
attracted elsewhere, explain in part why Palestine has been 
so long neglected. Yet in the light of recent discoveries, 
remarkable both from a philological and archaeological stand- 
point, we are safe in predicting that this land will again prove 
a land of promise. 

During the Spring vacation it was the privilege of six 
American students from Berlin University to make an ex- 
tended trip through Palestine. On our way from Gaza to 
Hebron we were able to spend a day at Tell-el-Hesy, the 
scene of the chief excavations of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. The Tell is situated about sixteen miles, a little 
north of east, from Gaza in Southern Philistia, where the 
fertile plains merge into the barren wilderness. The spring 
rains had clothed the rolling, treeless hills with a little ver- 
dure, but the landscape, broken only by the low, black, 
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goat-hair tents of the Beduins, the lords of the land, already- 
suggested the general desolation which the burning summer 
heat makes complete. Tell-el-Hesy, an imposing mound 
rising one hundred feet above the plain, proclaims its arti- 
ficial character even at a distance. Its location is plainly due 
to a beautiful spring of water which bubbles out of the 
ground on the bank of a wady which extends along the 
eastern foot of the mound. 

The Tell has already become well known to the world 
through the excavations made in the Spring of 1 890 by the 
noted Egyptian explorer, Dr. Flinders Petrie. By sinking a 
series of shafts he succeeded in making several valuable finds, 
especially of bronze Amorite weapons; and concluded that 
the mound consisted of a series of seven towns, the one above 
the other, the lowest of which belongs to the Amorite period. 
From the nature of the finds he was able to date approxi- 
mately the various cities. He further identified the Tell 
with ancient Lachish, mentioned as one of the cities of the 
plain taken from the Amorites by Joshua. Frequently it is 
referred to in later Biblical history as a fortified town, and 
even after the exile was again inhabited by the Jews.* 

In the Spring of 1891, the Palestine Exploration Fund 
first commenced the formidable task of cutting down the 
northeast corner (about one-third) of the hill, and succeeded 
in reaching a depth of twelve and one-half feet before the 
intense heat closed the season. Two distinct towns were 
uncovered, the second being reached at a depth of seven and 
one-half feet below the top of the mound. Work was re- 
sumed the following October and continued until the middle 
of December, when a depth of twenty-two feet was reached. 
The excavation at this time was chiefly in the third town, 
assigned by Petrie to the reign of Manasseh. The work was 
continued this Spring until the middle of June. 

When, at the heat of the day, we reached the tents of the 
Fund whose white tops, visible at a distance, had long been 
our guide across the plain, we were heartily welcomed by 

* Cf. Josh. 10 : 3-27 ; 12 : 11 ; 15 : 39 ; 2 Chr. 11:9; 2 Kgs. 14 : 19 ; 2 Chr. 25 : 27 ; 
Micah 1 : 13 ; 2 Kgs. 18 : 14, 17 ; Is. 36 : 2 ; 2 Chr. 32 : 9 ; 2 Kgs. 19 : 8 ; Is. 37 : 8 ; 
Jer. 34 : 7 ; Neh. 11 : 30. 
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Mr. Bliss, a graduate of Union Seminary, who has the exca- 
vation in charge. Our cooks soon fraternized, and ere long 
we were enjoying a lunch at which each was host in turn. 
The hospitable invitation to spend the day at the Tell, fol- 
lowed by the slaying of the fatted lamb, tethered at the tent 
door (a gift from a Beduin neighbor), could not be declined, 
and we were delighted to be able to devote the afternoon to 
studying the excavations. 

From the most ancient times the building material of these 
villages of the plain has been the same, as one can observe 
in the native dwellings to-day, simply sun-dried bricks with 
rude poles across the top of the walls to support the earthen 
roof. When the walls were completed they were smeared 
over with mud, thus forming a compact mass of earth. As 
can be readily seen, such architecture is not calculated long 
to resist the tooth of time. After the repeated conquests, the 
crumbled ruins of the preceding town were used as the foun- 
dation for the new, and hence we observe here a repetition of 
the same phenomenon as at the famous ruins of Mycenae. 
The Tell is thus one mass of earth not differing much from 
the virgin soil. But there are certain indications, by the in- 
terpretation of which an experienced excavator can tell what 
belongs to the original walls and what is mere fallen rubbish, 
and thus determine when a new town is reached. The walls 
of each town are first laid bare and then sketched before 
being destroyed. 

At the time of our visit the walls of the fifth town, attrib- 
uted to the time of Solomon, were stretched out before us 
like a raised map. The small rooms of the private dwellings 
were plainly distinguishable. Most interesting of all were 
the remains of what was probably an old wine-press, consist- 
ing of two rude, rounded, earthen vats. The upper one was 
about six feet in diameter and one and one-half feet in 
depth. The interior gave indications that it had been plas- 
tered. Here perhaps the grapes were crushed. On a lower 
level was a similar but smaller vat, with an opening in the 
bottom for drawing out the contents. 

There was a never-ending fascination in watching the 
workmen as they turned up the dark earth, filled with pot- 
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sherds and the usual debris of an ancient mound. Fragments 
of the thick, rude pottery, similar to that used by the Fellahin 
to-day over all Palestine for water jars, were the most com- 
mon. Less frequently pieces of the thinner, often elaborately 
ornamented jars, appeared, which pointed to a higher type 
of art, while occasionally the relics of some costly Phoenician 
vase were turned up to tell the tale of early trade. As is well 
known, ceramic science is already an invaluable means of de- 
termining the date of ancient ruins. The work at Old Lachish 
is doing much in turn to extend our knowledge in this 
department. Flint instruments, knives, spear-heads, were 
among the finds which were gathered together at the end of 
the day. Our attention was attracted by some black earth 
which was being thrown out. Examining it, we found that 
it contained the charred remains, burnt but perfect in form 
of some wheat, barley and sesame. Not as venerable as the 
grain in the Cairo Museum, but still by virtue of age worthy 
of reverence. 

The work necessarily progresses slowly, since so much 
earth must be moved, and the motive power is far from 
efficient. A little railroad, the first one completed in Pales- 
tine, is utilized to a certain extent ; otherwise all the carrying 
is done by the Fellahin women, of whom sixty are employed, 
with half as many men, to throw out the dirt. A happy-go- 
lucky, harmless set of beings are these natives, whose dense 
ignorance and superstition are only surpassed by the mer- 
cenary spirit which rules supreme among them. Twenty 
cents for men and ten cents for women per day, with the 
additional backsheesh, commands their time, if not much ser- 
vice. We observed the force of Petrie's statement respecting 
them : "If away, one never saw them doing anything; and 
when there, one always saw them doing nothing ; that was 
the only variation." That all the objects unearthed will be 
handed over is assured by giving a small reward, according 
to the value of the discovery, to the lucky finder. To their 
ignorant minds each piece may bring a fortune. This sys- 
tem really proves very efficient, since the possibility of big 
backsheesh is an irresistable moral incentive. 

The actual finds at Tell-el-Hesy have been small in num- 
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ber compared with, those which have rewarded the same 
amount of labor in certain other fields, but the results have 
nevertheless been important. Much light has been thrown 
upon the still obscure subject of Hebrew archaeology. Flint, 
with a very few iron and bronze tools and instruments, rude 
weights of stone, which Petrie claims to have identified with 
the different then prevailing systems, as for example the 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Phoenician, and many fine specimens 
of pottery, are all valuable from this point of view. Our 
knowledge of Hebrew architecture and the internal arrange- 
ment of the houses has also been increased, and tends to 
justify the conviction that in general what prevails in this 
part of Palestine to-day is a reproduction of the oldest models. 
A small statue of a man in bronze, a few inches high, and a 
tiny bronze goat with two sucking kids, point to an early 
reaching out toward art. Until recently the data respecting 
ancient language and literature have been meager, being 
limited to certain marks on flint, a Greek inscription and a 
text of four or five letters, probably early Hebrew, rudely 
scratched on a jar. But now at the very end of the season 
comes the report of a most important find, namely, a small 
stone about six inches square covered on both sides with a 
fine cuneiform inscription, and also several Babylonian cylin- 
ders and imitations of those manufactured in Egypt. From 
squeezes Prof. Sayce has made the following translation. 

" [To] the Governor. [I] O my father, prostrate myself at 
thy feet. Verily thou knowest that Baya (?) and Zimrida 
have received thy orders (?) and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, 
' O my father, the city of Yarami sends to me, it has given 
me3masarand3 . . . and 3 falchions.' Let the country 
of the King know that I stay ; and it has acted against me, 
but till my death I remain. As for thy commands (?) which 
I have received, I cease hostilities, and have dispatched Bel 
(?)-banilu, and Rabi-ihi-yi has sent his brother to this coun- 
try to [strengthen me (?) ]." 

Prof. Sayce further adds that the Babylonian cylinders, 
which belong to the period 2000 to 1500 B. C, and their 
imitations, are even more interesting, since they throw light 
upon the prehistoric art of Phoenicia and Cyprus. One of 
these cylinders is made of Egyptian porcelain and must have 
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been manufactured in Egypt, in spite of its close imitation of 
a Babylonian original. Another consists of two centaurs ar- 
ranged heraldically, the human faces being shaped like those 
of birds. Others are identical with the cylinders found in 
the pre-historic tombs of Cyprus and Syria, and so fix the 
date of the latter. 

These valuable finds remind us at once of the famous Tell- 
el-Amarna collection, which has added so much to our 
knowledge of Pre-Israelitish Canaan, and the mutual rela- 
tions of the Orienal nations at that early period. The present 
discoveries add a worthy sequel to the Egyptian find, for the 
tablet, translated above, is another of the letters in that re- 
markable correspondence, dating about the fifteenth century 
B. C, with which we are becoming so familar. The form of 
the characters and the grammatical peculiarities betray the 
relationship; but more remarkable still the Zimrida twice 
plainly mentioned in the inscription is without any reasona- 
ble doubt the Zimrida referred to in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets as the governor of Lachish, who was murdered by his 
people. 

Thus Dr. Petrie's identification of Tell-el-Hesy with old 
Lachish is confirmed, and another seemingly wild conjecture 
of Prof. Sayce has been realized, and Tell-el-Hesy has 
yielded up its cuneiform letters. German scholars, with 
their constitutional conservatism, and having learned wisdom 
by experience, when asked their opinion concerning the 
finds, suggest that the coincidence is so remarkable that pos- 
sibly the Turkish government has been indulging in ways 
that are crooked, but their only argument is that their sus- 
picion is not without precedent ; and on the other hand, Mr. 
Bliss who is conducting the excavations, and those best com- 
petent to judge, do not for a moment question their genuine- 
ness. 

This priceless find, discovered at the very beginning of the 
Amorite town, which in the preliminary excavations gave the 
richest treasures, is but an earnest that the spade will reveal 
still more valuable documents, and that we will yet become 
familiar with the high civilization with which the Hebrews 
came in contact in their conquest of Canaan. 



